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a We have again the pleasure to present our readers 
wit 
A SUPPLEMENT GRATIS, 


in order to place on record, in the Anglo-Jewish Press, the 
valuable testimony borne in the British House of Commons, to 
the character and claims of the Jewish people. There were 
many passages in the debate on the eter reading of the bill, 
which some of the morning papers failed to report. We have 
therefore made a digest of all that appears interesting and de- 
sirable to be translated for circulation in other countries; and 
as such, we call to it the attention of our foreign contemporaries. 
The observations of Mr. Monckton Milnes, which closed the 
debate, have a special reference to German states. — 


A REPEAL OF JEWISH DISABILITIES. 


A second edition of our last issue, announced the triumphant 
ey tae through the House of Commons, of the Ministerial 
Ul for facilitating the admission of Jews into. municipal cor- 
porations. We were enabled by a short paragraph, dated from 
the House of Commons, on the Thursday evening, to report 
the second reading of the bill by a majority of 91 to 11 votes ; 
that is, ineluding the tellers, 93 to 13. It is fair to presume, 
that these 13 were the full number that could be enlisted against 
the bill; while it is known that nearly all the absentees were 
favorable. The bill was finally passed into a law on the follow- 
21st July. 
here has been a disposition somewhat to depreciate this 
concession to the Jewish claims, as but a small instalment of 
their due; one still smaller, when considered in contrast with 
the higher offices already attained and exercised by members of 
e synagogue, There appears to exist some misapprehension 
of the true bearings of the case, which we will endeavour to 
set right before our readers. English legislation, at this day, is 
an essentially practical one, and the policy of the minister must 
hecessaril exhibit that characteristic in an eminent degree. 
All men have their prejudices, and upon no subject are they 
more inveterate than in religious concerns. We Jews, who 
claim first rank for our own nation as the ‘‘ chosen one & be- 
fore God, may well afford to be indulgent towards Christian 
prelates, peers, and other legislators, whose preconceptions 
would have been revolted, and whose sensibilities would have 
been wounded, by any broad and speculative proposition to the 


effect, ‘* that all men are equal, and that religious profession is 
no needful qualification for offices of trust and authority.”* 
Her Majesty’s ministers preferred rather to present Mr. Salo- 
mon’s exclusion as a practical grievance, and to expose its 
inconsistency with justice and sound policy. That they did 
this ably, may be seen from the arguments employed ; that 
they did it successfully, is exhibited by the result; and the suc- 
cess is a proof of their statesmanship. The occasion served to 
deal with the principle upon its merits, to declare that this was no 
compromise of further claims, and that it still remains free to ask 
for the Jews, and safe to grant to them, whatever other trust 
or function their fellow-citizens shall deem them worthy of. 
This unreserved avowal by Sir Robert Peel was not reported 
by all the morning journals, but it may be found in the Morn- 
ing Post; and Lord Johu Russell, no less eminent as a patriot, 
a philanthropist, and a statesman, demonstrated that the com- 
plete removal of all Jewish disabilities is now rendered inevitable, 
on precisely the same grounds as those on which the present 
concession has been made. ‘There are Jews who fail to see the 
unmixed 
new and alluring avenues to the gratification of ambition ; but 
there are none who may not feel proud in the contemplation of 
this act of the British Parliament; inasmuch, that we are 
trusted—because we are Jews, and not—although we are non- 
Christians. 

We feel somewhat anxious that the increasing prominence 
which these and similar events are giving to us as a body, 
should be accompanied by commensurate efforts to qualify us, 
as a body, to docredit to that prominence. It is but few who 
are likely at once to take public office; but the unusual direc- 
tion of the popular attention upon the Jews, may throw a dis- 
proportionate number of them on the surface; and that very 
probable fact requires extra devotion to the improvement of the 
mass. Let those who have led us to this point, look well to this ; 
it is of more importance than they, in the exultation of their own 
success, may have contemplated. This success is not porten- 
tous for the British Jews alone. Mr. Monckton Milnes, at the 
close of the debate, showed its probable effect in other coun- 

* We will honestly confess, that we could not reconcile it to our own 
religious opinions to affirm so comprehensive a proposition; and that Mr. 
Trelawney’s arguments, in the debate on the second reading of the bill, 


confounding the claims of Jews with those of atheists, pagans, and any- 
thir g-arians, were not acceptable to us.—Eb. 


ood which others find in the opening out of these — 
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tries, where “ Jewish emancipation” is indeed an antithesis ; | had been the case with two members of the Rothschild 


and itis our duty, as a Jewish journalist, to claim for our 


oppréssed brethren allover the world, that no element be left 
untieedad here, which might encourage the friends of ‘* emanci- the Cinque ports. 


pation,” or give a pretext to its opponents, elsewhere, 

We have already said, that thé step attained by this con- 
cession has been undervalued; and not only because it Is a 
deliberate affirmation of the principle which must justify, and 
even necessitate, more; but because it seems to have been 1m- 
sae on both sides the House, that if a Jew were returned to 

arliament by a constituency, that fact would be regarded as a 
sufficient warrant for his admission. Nay, more; it has been said 
on high authority, that there really exists no legal obstacle to a 
Jew’s sitting in the House of Commons. Be the oath or decla- 
ration on admission what it may, it is for that House only 
to determine, when and how it shall be taken. Supposing then 
that Mr. David Salomons, a gentleman to whose exertions the 
present progress of the question is so eminently indebted, be 
duly returned by a constituency; would the present liberal 
House of Commons be disposed to adopt a different course to 
that which admitted the honorable member for Durham, Mr. 
Pease, the Quaker, when he refused to take the oath prescribed 
by the usages of the House? Have not Mr. KE. Emanuel, at 
Portsmouth; Mr. David Barnett, at Birmingham; and Mr. 
Abrahams, at Southampton, exercised the functions of corpo- 
rators, although the corporations of those boroughs had the 
power to exclude them ? and is there no analogy between these 
cases, and that of Parliament? It will probably be tried. _ 

The following are the remarks of Sir Robert Peel, on moving 
the second reading of the bill. 

He said the bill had received the almost unanimous sanction of the 
other branch of the legislature, and he trusted he should be able 
to give such an explanation of its object, and of the reasons on 
which it was founded, as would induce the House of Commons to 
receive it with equal favour. Its object, as he had just said, was 
to remove all the impediments which prevented at present the ad- 
mission of Jews to municipal offices, and freely to open to men 
of that persuasion the way to all positions of trust or emolument 
in municipal corporations. 


It had been held by the Court of Queen’s Bench that there 
was nothing in the law to prevent Jews from taking the declaration 


subsequent to the admission to office; but the judges in the Ex- 


chequer Chamber, on the matter coming before them in the shape 


of an appeal, ruled that the declaration to be made in the case of 


tnunicipal offices must always be made either before or at the 
time of admission, and it consequently rested with the authorities 
of a municipal corporation, as they thought fit, to require Jews 
appointed to office in such corporations to make the declaration 
either before or at the time of admission. The practice of re- 
quiring that declaration, in the way here laid down, had not, indeed, 
been universally acted upon; for in several corporations the law, 
as ruled by the Court of Queen’s Bench, though reversed by the 
judges in the Exchequer Chamber, had been adhered to, and Jews 

ad been admitted to municipal offices without being called upon 
to make the declaration previous to admission. This was the case 
at Portsmouth, where the first officer of the corporation was a 
gentleman of the Jewish persuasion, who had been admitted to 
office without making the declaration, and though he had not sub- 
sequently made it, the annual Indemnity Act had been considered 
as covering the omission. This was the case also at Birmingham, 
and at Southampton, in both of which corporations there were 
members of the Jewish persuasion. ‘The law was, consequently, 
so far uncertain, that the practice differed in different parts of the 
country ; and it was the object of the present measure to make the 
practice universal in its operation, and to remove, by a clear and 
law, the impediments which ‘the judges in the Court 
of Exchequer had decided to interpose between a Jew and the due 
admission to corporate office, unless he made the declaration 
previous to admission thereto. How stood the case at present, 
with reference to the Jews, and to offices not dissimilar in their 
functions from corporate offices? With respect, for instance, to 
county magistracies: there was no legal impediment precluding a 
Jew from being named a county magistrate. With respect to the 
still higher office of deputy-lieutenant of a county, too, there ex- 
isted no practical difficulty in the way of a Jew ho 

ointment; and within the last three or four years, accordingly, 

e found that several of the most respectable members of the Jewish 
persuasion had actually been appointed deputy-lieutenants. Such 


Iding that 


such had been the case with Sir Moses Montefiore, whom the Dat; 


of Wellington, moreover, had appointed one of the Magistrat 

In the county of Surrey, one of the Col of 
family acted as magistrate with great repute. Nay, how stood m 
case as to the office of sheriff of counties; the authority ing 
diately representing the sovereign, the office in counties nex; after 
that of lord-lieutenant? Why that Jews were cligible by lay . 
the office of sheriff; nay more, that Jews were compellajjq * 
serve the office, and were not entitled to avail themselves af ene 
-excuse to relieve themselves from filling that onerous, anq ven, 
limes very expensive, position. The judges going the circyit on. 
stantly returned the names of Jews to the Privy Council as eligible 
for this post; and if their names happened to be first on the list 
if they were otherwise eligible, they were not rejected on ay: 
religious ground, but, on the contrary, were obliged to serye, j 
doubt had arisen whether Jews, though eligible as sheriffs 4, 
counties, were admissable for sheriffs of counties of cities or town, 
without the declaration having been previously made, ‘jj, 
doubt having been removed by the legislature, Mr. David s,jo. 
mons, accordingly, afterwards performed the duties of the oificy. 
and so much to the satisfaction of his fellow citizens, that jh. 
was subsequently elected, by their free choice, an alderman oy 
London. But then the impediments created by the statute o 
1828 interposed, and he who had served the office of Sheri 
of London and Middlesex, and entitled himself to general con§. 
dence and respect by his administration of that office, was rejecte; 
from the office of alderman because he was called upon to make. 
previous to his admission to that office, a declaration altogether in. 
compatible with his religious scruples. He (Sir Robert Peel) 
thought that this fact alone would justify him in making the pro. 
position he was now offering for their adoption. But, in order to 
remove any doubt on the subject, he would briefly refer to the his. 
tory of this declaration in the act of 1828. The noble lord opposite 
brought in a bill for the removal of the ‘Test and Corporation Acts, 
which bill he (Sir Robert Peel) at first resisted, but, failing in his 
opposition, he had then felt it to be his duty to co-operate with 
the noble lord in carrying the measure. In doing so, he had ven. 
tured to suggest to the noble lord the form of declaration to be 
taken by all persons appointed to corporate offices, which the 
noble lord did him the honour of adopting. It was in these terms: 
—‘ 1, A. B., do solemnly declare that I wili never exercise any 
power, authority, or influence, which I may possess by virtue of 
the office of , to injure or overturn the Protestant church, as 


by law established in these realms, or disturb it in any rights or 
privileges to which by law itis entitled.’ This was the form which 
| the noble lord adopted at my suggestion, and so the bill went to 
the House of Lords. That bill requited the declaration to be 
_made in the month previous to the admission to office; but then 
the declaration required was one to which the Jews would have 
had no objection. There was nothing in its form which put the 
slightest difficulties in the way of the acceptance of municipal oflice 
by a Jew; for no Jew could have any objection to make the en 
gagement which it set forth. But in the House of Lords other 
words were inserted, which created the impediment to the admis- 
sion of Jews, which has since formed the subject of complani. 
The words so inserted were these :—‘ I, A. B., do solemnly and 
sincerely, in the presence of God, profess, testify, and declare, on 
the true faith of a Christian,’ and so on. ‘The insertion of these 
words it was which created the impediment on the part ol the 
Jews. But now the same authority which inserted these impeding 
words, sent them down a bill which removed the difficulty, an 
permitted the acceptance of office by Jews without the ‘paler 
declaration; and he would submit to them that they coul hardly 
reject the proposition made by the other branch of the — 
to remove a difficulty which they themselves had wished in the 
first instance to provide against. He did not, indeed, feel conil- 
dent, by any means, that the House of Lords had, by the insertion 
of these words, contemplated that they would have the iy : 
the Jews from accepting office: but at all events ! 
ordships had now remedied the difficulty, and he trasiee 
House of Commons would adopt the measure so sent down to! * 
He knew it to be a measure of limited relief; at the same um* 
was a measure which would be acceptable to a large port” a 
the Jewish persuasion. He did not intend to say, that this (o 
sure of relief would be entirely satisfactory to them, oF payin 
would be precluded from urging their claims further; but ~ «ed 
that this measure woald be satisfactory to their feelings. 
that assurance, he had great, satisfaction in proposing i 43 Ga. 
he mentioned the names of Mr. Lousada, Mr. Rothschild, tah 
lomons, and Sir Moses Montefiore, he mentioned names e i 
need but to be mentioned to induce the House to deal fave 
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wards a measure which they say, as representatives 
of Jews, will be acceptable 4 

re showed how the act of 1828 had admitted other non-con- 
formists to offices of public trust, and he said this bill proposed 
to extend the same justice to persons of the Jewish persua- 
sion, enabling them at once to make the declaration in the 
same way, and relieving them from the necessity of declaring 
that on make the declaration on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian. This, while it relieved them from a religious scruple, 
entitled to every respect, gave the Christian community full se- 
curity that the influence of the office would not be exercised to the 
detriment of the church of England. He trusted that the house 
would not refuse this act of justice to a large and powerful body, 
the members of which were entitled to all respect. When he con- 
sidered how great and how general was the benevolence exercised 
by that class of people—a benevolence not restricted by any narrow 
sectarian feelings—when he considered the rewards and distinc- 
tions they had received whenever they had entered in the honour- 
able career of academical competition—when he observed the 
honours gained by them at the University of London, he must say, 
independently of other considerations, it was a matter of personal 
gratification to him to have to propose a measure which would 
give them unrestricted admission to the honours and emoluments 
of municipal office. 


Sir Robert Inglis, by way of enforcing his opposition to the 
bill, adduced the public remonstrance of the Charleston Jews, 
addressed to the Governor of the state of South Carolina. 
(Vide Voice of Jacob, No. 98.) He dwelt upon the claim of 
the Jews to be still a nation, as they undoubtedly were, and 
therein a standing miracle; but he held, that that fact made it in- 
consistent to naturalize them in this country. He had nothing to 
say to the disparagement of the Jews, in a moral and intellec- 
tual point of view. 

Lord John Russell exposed the false reasoning of those 
who opposed this bill, and, with reference to the functions of 
the magistracy now already exercised by Jews, said— 


“Ifthe honourable gentleman thinks that, by permitting that, 
we incur the displeasure of the Most High, and that we are acting 
inconsistently with our duty as Christians, he should not have 
suffered years to elapse, during which these things have been in 
existence, but should have proposed a bill by which Jews should 
have been excluded from these offices. If his principle be at all 
a correct one, that should have been the conduct of the honour- 
able gentleman. But I am afraid that, even if the honourable 
res nee had introduced such a bill and carried it, he would not 

ave been satisfied with that. In fact, the principle upon which 
he proceeds is this—that political power should be confined to 
those who hold the same opinions as are held by the majority of 
the two houses of Parliament. The honourable gentleman himself, 
as regards measures passed during the present session, measures 
not in favour of the Jews, not in favour of those who deny the 
divine authority of Jesus, but in favour of other Christians who 
differ-from the church of England, clearly showed that, in his 
opinion, all political power should be narrowed and confined to the 
members of the church of England. In so doing, he has taken the 
narrowest | reopen of intolerance—a ground to which I never can 
assent; and, therefore, in recording my vote for this bill, I do so 
upon a principle directly the opposite of that of the honourable 
gentleman. And when he tells me that, by assenting to measures 
of this kind, we incur the divine displeasure, | really cannot deny 
that such is his conscientious opinion, but can only oppose to him 
my own conviction—as deep as is his—that by communicating all 
the pcucect and powers of the constitution to other subjects of 
her ajesty than our Christian selves, by communicating these 
nights and privileges as widely as possible, by extending the charity 
and doing away with the rancours and animosities of religious 
sects, as far as lies in our power, we thereby do something to 
brin down upon this house, upon this country and its legislature, 
the essings of the Most High. 


“My honourable friend stated that we should not, merely out of 
respect for the Jews, on account of acts of benevolence and charity 
ne by them, act in a manner contrary to the welfare of the 
tion, and inconsistent with our duty as Christians. I quite ad- 
mit that; but think, with respect to the privileges proposed to be 
ranted by this bill, and all other privileges and powers, that the 
ews have a right to claim them. When they are born in this 
country, and perform all the duties of subjects of the Queen, and 
a8 loyal as any other ‘class of her Majesty’s subjects, when they 
contribute to'the wealth of the country, when they are neither dis- 
ected nor in any way disobedient to the laws—when, on the 


contrary, as is admitted by the statement of my honourable friend, 
they are liberal and charitable beyond most classes of Christians 
in their contributions for the relief of the needy and the indigent 
who are not of their own persuasion—I say, when such is the case, 
they have a right to claim all the privileges of their fellow-subjects 
at our hands, and it is an injustice in us to withhold them. 


“What had it to do with this matter whether the gentleman 
who held the office of high sheriff of Kent called the people to 
whom he belonged a nation, a sect, or a persuasion? Do they not 
constitute a part of the wealth and of the power of this country as 
much as do the people of Wales or of Scotland? And suppose 
that any one of these Jews came under the provisions of any of the 
laws, suppose that he was subjected to any civil action or criminal 
indictment, it would not benefit him to say that he was not one of 
the English nation; and as he would fall, like others in such cir- 
cumstances, under the penalties of the law, you should, therefore, 
extend to him their privileges and their benefits. 


Pa The Bishop of London is reported to have said on a former occa- 
si0n, in the other house, that he did not object to the bill be- 


cause it led to the admission of Jews to offices of trust in the _ 


State and to seats in Parliament. He objected to it because it 
took away from the constitution of this country its distine- 
tive character of Christianity. Of a similar kind were the ob- 
jections made to the bill in this house. The right honourable 
gentleman who favoured us the other night with a most able 
speech on another subject, but whom I do not now see in his place 
assisting my honourable friend—I mean my right honourable 
friend the member for Newark (Mr. Gladstone)—made this state- 
ment:—‘ If it was possible to draw a broad line of principle 
between a bill to admit Jews to municipal offices, and one to permit 
them to hold other offices, including seats in Parliament, the sub- 
ject would be different from that which they had now to discuss; 
but he was satisfied that such a line could not be drawn; and the 
advocates of this measure must, to be consistent, follow it up with 
another, throwing open to Jews seats in Parliament, and all other 
offices which might be held by Christians...... His reason for 
opposing the bill was this—that the profession of the Jews was of 
itself in the nature of a disqualification for legislative office in a 
country where Christianity was interwoven with the institutions 
of the state.’ Such was the statement of the right honourable 
gentleman. I know how well qualified he is to maintain his 
opinion, and I conclude, from his absence to-day, that he no longer 
maintains that opinion; and I am happy to conclude, that he is of 
opinion that the admission of Jews to municipal offices will lead 
to their admission to offices of trust in the state, and to seats in 
Parliament. He was not the only gentleman who held that 
opinion. The right honourable gentleman—a far greater authority, 
as holding high office in her aeety ° councils—I! mean the right 
honourable gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer—made 
the same objection. In answering my right hon. friend the 
member for Edinburgh (Mr. Macaulay), he said that ‘ The right 
hon. gentleman complained that this particular measure was op- 
posed as if it involved the admission of Jews to all privileges what- 
ever. But did the right honourable gentleman really mean to 
deny that this measure was not viewed as a stepping stone to 
ulterior objects?) Did the right honourable gentleman expect that 
any member of the house who had witnessed antecedent proceed- 
ings would be so credulous as to suppose that those who urged the 
present measure aimed at nothing beyond throwing open corporate 

rivileges ?” So spoke the right honourable gentleman in 1841. 
Now, sir, I am not one of those who are so credulous as 
to suppose that the Jews will not aim at greater privileges than 
those contemplated to be conferred upon them by this bill. I 
myself, some time ago, presented a petition, in which many 
Jews, belonging to London, and to other Lg ep in this country, 
stated very frankly that, while they would be glad to have this 
measure passed, they did not abate one jot of their claim to 
higher and greater privileges. Why, sir, I agree with them— 
I agree with the right honourable gentleman the member for 
Newark, and with the right honourable gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that the only principle upon which 
I can agree to this bill is, that it will lead to the admission 
of Jews to higher privileges. I did not conceal, in 1841, that if 
they came and asked for these seria I should be ready to grant 
them. Although there may times when religious questions 
may interfere with the performance of duties of this kind, yet, in 
the great majority of instances, I should be perfectly ready to trust 
a Jew, having a firm confidence in his own belief, with all the 
functions which, as rings | a political office, he would have to dis- 
charge. His religious belief would not, in my opinion, in the 


: po degree interfere with the faithful and sufficient discharge 


of his political functions. 
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“For these reasons I shall give my hearty assent to the present 
bill. I do not even find fault with it on the score that it is not so 
comprehensive as I could wish it to be. It is in strict conformity 
with the privileges already granted to the Jews, and I hail it as a 
step to further measures, thinking it will tend to extend the chari- 
table feeling by which the members of this community should 
become united together; and I not only heartily give my vote to 
this measure, but promise it to that further measure which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer expects, by which Jews will be ad- 
mitted to all the offices in the state.” 

Mr. Mitnes regretted that any prejudice against admitting the 
Jews to civil privileges should exist. He had lately witnessed in 
the Government of Prussia a most dangerous and immoral effect, 
arising from the encouragement given to those prejudices against 
the Jewish nation. He had there seen, in the midst of a highly 
civilized community, an animosity against this race hardly sur- 
passed in the United States, by that existing between the white 
and black races. He was sure this measure and every other the 
House could pass of a similar tendency, would be productive of 
useful and beneficial effects, not only to the Jews of this country, 
but to those of every other nation where they were at present So 
cruelly persecuted. He was sure that the disabilities to which the 
Jews were subjected, were injurious to those who imposed them; 
while the pride thus fostered and the principles encouraged, were 
totally opposite to the spirit of Christian charity. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE BURTON STREET 
CONGREGATION. 


Brethren,—Surely no apology can be necessary for my choosing 
this only available mode of saisescibd your community, gene- 
rally, on a topic which has long and painfully occupied the 
attention of our public, and which appears, by common consent, 
to have been left in abeyance until the accession to office of 
our present Rev. Chief Rabbi. The tone and feeling of his 
public addresses hitherto, leave no doubt of his desire to re- 
store and maintain among our congregations, the unity which 
is our proper national characteristic, and to adopt as compre- 
hensive a construction as can be legally given to the bounds 
which comprise our religious communion. It is for you to de- 
termine, since you cannot fail to recognize this manifest desire 
in our new pastor, whether you will do what in you lies to 
assist its accomplishment. I certainly entertain the hope, that 
you will do no less, out of regard to your duties towards your- 
selves and your families, and with that due respect to the 
integrity of our sacred institutions, and to the estranged love 
Sy your brethren, towards which I cannot believe you indif- 
erent, 

Your attention must necessarily have been fixed on the very 
extraordinary movements of some continental Jews, one party 
of them using the style of ‘“‘ Rabbins,” involving assaults, more 
or less direct, upon the integrity of our religious system. | 
Every post brings some new and more startling proof of the 
disruptive tendency of these movements, showing not the im- 
press of f swiss sentiment, but the reckless spirit of change, the 
servile disposition to accommodate religious observance to po- 
litical profit, or the anxiety to lighten at any cost the yoke of 
hereditary obligation. If it were declared necessary to repel 
these assaults upon Judaism, or to put down these revolts 
within the Synagogue, it would perhaps be difficult to find any 
class more zealous to do service in its behalf than the members 
of the Burton-street Congregation. Nay, it may not be concealed, 
that its more prominent constituents might be more wisely en- 
trusted with the outer defences of the Synagogue, than many of 
those who occupy similar stations in more conforming communi- 
ties; that more confidence might be placed in the fidelity of 
their devotion to the outposts in the hour of real danger, than 
could be associated with more clamorous, but still less con- 
sistent champions of the faith of Israel. This admission, is in 
justice to the spirit which is believed to actuate them ;—but 
let us see whether their zeal is borne out by their competency 
to serve, in so far as their own weapons are fitted to ward off 
assaults upon our defences, ; 

Suppose the point of attack to be, the appointment of the 

Sabbath on the traditionally-settled seventh day—the debatable 
doctrine of the Messiah—the prohibition of certain meats—or any 

_ other similar institution. How might those laymen who claim 
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for themselves the right of self-government in religious ag,’ 
pit 
the privilege unquestioned to put their independent const 
tion upon the obligations of scripture, at this day,—resist th 
similar assumptions of their more dangerous assailants ? Sure] ‘ 
they also would be driven to have recourse to arbitrary and = ys 
measures, supported by arguments—perhaps inconclusive 
unsatisfactory to the invaders—equivalent to a declaration th 
all such innovations upon received opinions, based m ie 
ciples of irresponsible right to adapt public religious o})j; ‘. 
tions to the caprices of individual judgment, or to the possibl 
claims of personal convenience, are inconsistent with the salts 
of a religious commonwealth ; and that fellowship must be dis. 
avowed with such innovators—if not for the Positive eyj] 
already wrought, at least for the probable and perhaps imminey; 
consequences of the dangerous principle involved, J] venture 
to assert, that such opinions as those advocated at Frankfor 
Berlin, Breslau, and other places, if attempted by a sectig, 
within the Burton Street Congregation, would be opposed 
though only by way of precaution, no less vigorously and yo 
less pertinaciously by the remainder of that body, than were js 
own proceedings by the proper guardians of the orthodox Syna. 
gogue. The principle involved is the same precisely, whatever 
difference of opinion there may be as to the degree of provyoca. 
tion, or the manner of its application. 

Let us suppose that opinions have been avowed, iy 
connection with the Burton Street synagogue, to the effect, 
that much of what is called the ceremonial law, as regulating 
diet, festivals, &c., is no longer obligatory in this age and 
climate. The attempt to form a synagogue upon such a prin. 
ciple, by members seceding from Burton Street, would bea 
case strongly in point. I cannot be told that the hypothesis is 
improbable ; aa 5 if it be advanced, that equally heterodox 
notions are often held in “ stabilitarian’’ synagogues, I shall 
answer,—possibly ; but in that case, those who maintain such 
notions have no opportunity to give them effect, no voice to 
resolve their adoption into the tenets of the community. I am 
Eseetes for the next rejoinder ;—that whatever may have 

een the method of canvassing and settling the principles of 
the Burton Street synagogue by its founders, a subsequent re- 
solution, believed still to exist on their minutes, forbids the re- 
opening of certain points so originally settled! Here then | 
close this branch of the subject, for if such a resolution mean 
anything at all, it imposes an obligation to treat seceders as 
contumacious. 

It is the less necessary to pursue this argument further, 
because, as a body, you have never formally repudiated the dind- 
ing authority of the Traditional Law, whatever your original pro- 
ceedings were assumed to involve, and however individuals 
of your congregation have thought fit to write against it. Nay, 
it has been urged in extenuation of part of your deviations 
from received opinions, that they were consequent on the ina- 
dequate manner in which Traditional Law was at the time 


| expounded to you; and that your main object having bee 


to obtain a devout and edifying public service, alterations 12 
the liturgy then appeared to you needful, which, as ithas been since 
sondesetd on your behalf, it would have been safer and more 
consistent to have deferred to authority. If, then, you have 10 
it ag of faith which is inconsistent with orthodox J a 
efined by authority, and if,on the contrary, you ss : 
formula of profession prescribed for the Synagogue witho! 
exception or reservation, then, as a community of Jews, oe 
may be supposed prepared to repudiate the heterodox " 
ascribed to you without your warrant, to protest agains 
policy of mistrust sdenad. towards you as a new-form re 
undefined secession, and to claim judgment as a cra, 7 | 
facto, pursuing a certain undeviating course for a term 0! YS" 
and desirous to give pledges as to the future. ail ates 
Presuming that you teach no specific dogmas for religIe " 
ral, and social life, dissimilar to those taught in the other co iss 
nities of Israel, then your only overt acts, as a body, are bee 
erefore P 
yourselves on 
and: adv 


associated with your public worship; I may th 
to. examine what has been formally avowed by 
that head, treating such avowals as bona fide, 
without ulterior designs, = 
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I find, in a letter signed by certain of your founders who 
seceded from the Bevis Marks synagogue, dated 7th Elul, 
5601, (24th August, 1841,) a declaration of the “ reforms,” 
sought to be accoinplished by such secession. ‘These, which 
have been called the “ five points of the Burton Street charter,” 
are the following :— 

Ist. A a in the hours of meeting for public worship, 
so as to preclude the indecorum of a straggling attendance. 

2nd. An abridgment of the liturgy, with a view to shorten 
the service and prevent tedium. 

3rd. The regular delivery of sermons. 

4th. Abolition of monetary offerings at the Sepher. 

5th. The non-observance of the Sw sow py (second 
days of Festival.) 

Let us see how many of these desiderata you would have to 
abandon by placing yourselves under the spiritual direction of 
the Chief Rabbi, and in religious communion with the other 
congregations of Israel. 

ist. The orderly assembly for worship. This is admitted to be 
desirable. It is no less indisputable, that the Mishnic appoint- 
ment of the first fourth of the day for the morning Shemang, 
has not, as a public service, been conformed to in many congre- 
gations under our Chief Rabbi's charge, either before or since 
his installation. Still, it would be inconsistent that a congrega- 
tion should claim to exercise an independent right to take any 
and every latitude in this respect. If so, then might the public 
morning worship be postponed to the evening, after business 
hours, or the Sabbath observances be transferred to Sunday—a 
“reform” which certain parties, acting on the same principle, 


are already attempting. ‘To maintain the necessary degree of | 


uniformity, some arbitrary standard, arbitrarily applied, is 
inevitable, 

2nd. The abridgment of the Liturgy. This, as a mere 
abridgment, resolves itself under the same principle as that 
just elucidated. That variations in the liturgy are not incom- 
patible with Judaism, admits of proof, not only historically, 
but from our own experience. Yet, an arbitrary standard 
is indispensable, whether it be to preserve the holy language, 
attempted to be superseded by some ; to maintain the regular 
reading of the Torah, sought to be abolished by others; or to 
the introduction or exclusion of some principle, 

y a side-wind, a principle which, openly avowed, would be hete- 
rodox. I have no desire to dilate on this subject if it can be 
avoided ; but it would be blinking the question to conceal the 
impression, right or wrong, which originally prevailed,—that the 
Burton-street liturgy, carved out by certain gentlemen ostenta- 
tiously avowing Karaite principles, was designed to re-establish 
Karaitism. I do not find that any such purpose has been 
attained, if it was even attempted ; for both your liturgy and ritual 
are manifestly incompatible with Karaitism. Give then to the 
other congregations, the same pledge which they give each 
other against heterodoxy, and it will be the spiritual authority 
for all, and not the prejudices of laymen, which will decide on 
the sufficiency of the liturgies, adopted, or to be adopted, by 
constituent synagogues. 

3rd. Sermons, regularly delivered. These are loudly de- 
manded in all quarters; they are certainly most powerful in- 
struments for awakening piety where it is dormant ; although, 
as in other countries, they may become a mockery where that 
feeling does not exist. 


4th. The abolition of monetary offerings. This is at least 


legal and practicable; the consequences of their maintenance 
is probably somewhat exaggerated ; but where they shock the 
feelings they are best proscribed. iMntic 
oth. The non-observance of the supplemental festival im- 
oon during our dispersion. ‘This is certainly not a place to 
iscuss so important a subject. ‘There are many pious Jews 
who wish that this obligation might be legally dispensed with ; 
but, feeling safe that the animus of their conformity 1s acceptable 
before the ighest tribunal, they dare not, legislating for their own 
convenience, attempt to cast off the burden which their fathers 
te, and which their poorer brethren still bear cheerfully. 
The question of essential or non-essential in allegiance, 1s not, 
and cannot be, left to the private judgment of the lieges seve- 
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rally. So again, in matters of religious faith and practice, it has 
always been, and must necessarily be, competent for any church 
or community, uot to persecute dissenters, but to decline fel- 
lowship with them, in whatever points the church or com- 
munity shall choose to declare essential. The exercise of such 
aright may be impeached on the score of charity and policy, 
but it remains a right, notwithstanding. 

_ Such, then, brethren of the Burton Street Congregation, 
ig your position towards other communities of Israel. Their 
nrg guides have denied you the phe to pick and 
choose for yourselves, what you will and what you will not observe 
of the obligations of the scriptures, and the institutions of your 
pious ancestors. ‘They saw a great principle jeopardized by 
certain of your acts; and not for the flagrancy of those acts, but 


_ to preserve the integrity of the principle, did they warn their flock 


to stand apart from you. Do you hold so light the fellowship 
of brethren whose hearts yearn towards you—do you esteem so 
little the unity of Isracl, and the integrity of our religious 
covenants—assailed by the treason of sceptics within, nd at- 
tacked by force and cunning from without—as to persist in the 
estrangement which you resent, to cling to the pseudo-martyrdom 
in which you pride? I have shown that four of the five points 
for which you originally contended, are not unattainable by safe 
and prudent means ; and that the fifth is unattainable—except for 
all Israel. It is said, that there are those in your ranks who would 
Biadlly respond to these appeals, but whom a chivalrous sense of 

onour alone has prevented from leaving their associates in the 
day of difficulty and misconception. It were unworthy to refer to 
apne interests as affected by a continuance of the breach ; 

ut 1 may mention the influences which, in the apprehension of 
party-defeat, little reck the cost of the contest to the common 
interests of Judaism. I will not believe that these interests 
shall prevail over that spirit of fraternity and mutual charity, 
which might heal the wound to our peace. The chivalrous 
spirit, shall dare to serve friends, despite themselves ; the am- 
bitious spirit, shall reap more profit from peace restored, than 
from strife prolonged; and the party spirit, shall find its higher 
triumph in magnanimity. 

Brethren of the Burton-street synagogue, come back to the 
fold.. A beneficent Providence, overruling all for good, has 
privileged you to retain many within the covenant, who might 
else have strayed; and the excitement consequent on your move- 
ments, while it arrayed many against you, hee served to rouse 
them from the torpor which was their spiritual death. The very 
prejudice and uncharitableness of which you complain, have 
restrained your excursive tendencies within those safer bounds 
which an unimpeded career must long since have exceeded. } ov 
have little to yield, nothing to sacrifice, in ranging yourselves 
under the same leadership as other synagogues. hey may 
learn a useful lesson from your example in many particulars, 
and a// must gain from a combination of energies for the com- 
mon good. May God give you grace to realize the aspiration : 


‘ How goodly and how pleasant is the dwelling of brethren together.” 


Pray receive this appeal, not as an obtrusive intervention, 
but as prompted by a pure desire for your own spiritual wel- 
fare, and for the peace of Israel at large. we) 


| Religious Meditations suggested by the Haftorohs. 
No. 23. ‘yoo: Jeremiah ch. i. v. 1.—ii. 29.* 
‘Hath a nation changed their gods, albeit they are no gods? but my 
people have changed their glory for that which doth not profit,”’ 
Seasonable as this exclamation, no doubt, was in the times 
of the eloquent and fearless prophet, it is no less so at this 
present moment; and well might we wish that he would again 
appear amongst us, and address his earnest and eee 
peal to some of our modern reformers. The living voice might 
impress them with awe, excite them to reflection, and bid 
them pause and ponder ere they trespass on that, ‘ Carmel,” 
which the Lord has given as an inheritance to the congrega- 
tion of Israel, and as an inviolable trust to their priests and 


* These Haphtorohs containing reproof, the firat of them was read last 
week, being the commencement of those three weeks during which, annu- 
ally, we lament the ruin of the holy city and the temple. 
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teachers; the living ‘voice might strike terror into the hearts 
of those hypocritical intruders, who despise and set at nought 
the written word; the living voice might prove ‘ the strong 
city and the iron pillar,” by warding off the attack of the enemy 
from without, and by supporting the tottering edifice when it 
threatens to be undermined by the traitors within, who conceal 
themselves beneath the cloak of sanctimony and the mask of 
genuine zeal. 

But shall mortal man presume to hope that his feeble 
language, addressed to his fellow mortals, will work a greater 
effect than that sacred book, which addresses itself to us in the 
unaffected, yet powerful language of divine inspiration? Shall 
he flatter himself, that the effusions.of his uninspired pen will 
be regarded, when the written word of God is disregarded ? 
This reflection, assuredly is discouraging ; nevertheless, it must 
not be allowed to deter us from making the attempt; for, al- 
though we may not wholly accomplish our end, yet, here and 
there an impression might be made, a remaining, or latent spark 
of piety might be kindled, and serious reflection provoked. — 

n casting our eyes around us, we, too, behold the “‘ seething 
pot’’ of agitation in no distant quarter ; and we apprehend lest evil 
should thence proceed and spread over the land. But where, 
alas! is the rallying point? where is the Jerusalem whither the 
faithful might resort, whither the weary might come to gain fresh 
strength? Where is the man that shall stem the torrent of 
imprudent and impious agitation, and quench the devouring 
flames of ungodly strife and contention? The stronghold is 
not to be found; the man does not exist; therefore, let us turn 
and give heed unto the inspired writings of old, and apply them 
to present exigencies, The Lord, through the mouth of his 
prophet, addresses his people as his beloved consort, and in 
the most soothing and affectionate terms reminds them of those 
by-gone days, when, with all the grace and attachment of 
youth, they followed him as their affianced in a barren desert 
and sterile land.* Such was the mental condition of the Is- 
raelites, at the time when God vouchsafed to select them as His 
chosen people, and to bestow on them His holy Law, that ever- 
lasting and infallible code of legislation, in whose light nations 
walk and prosper. However unprepared were the minds of 
our ancestors for the reception of the important and salutary 
truths contained in that Law, yet the unanimous exclamation 
was; pow) nwyzt ‘ we will do and obey;” for their faith, 
then, was pure and unwavering, and the bonds which linked 
them to their invisible Father, were pleasing and grateful to 
the confiding children. But, ere long, less noble sentiments 
began to vate pearssio’ in the bosoms of the chosen people ; they 
went far away from the Lord and walked after vanity. They 
soon forgot Him who had brought them up from the land of 
Egypt, who had led them through the wilderness, and con- 
ducted them into a plentiful country, to eat the fruit and the 
goodness thereof; not even the priests, nor the pastors knew 
the Lord, but walked after things that do not profit. ‘he con- 
sideration of this state of things, which continued even unto 
the time of Jeremiah, caused him to break forth into a burst 
of indignation, and to exclaim— 

“Hath a nation changed their gods, albeit, they are no gods? but my 
people have changed their glory for that which doth not profit.”’ 

And might we not reiterate this exclamation of the prophet 
at the present moment? Do not things wear the same aspect 
now that they did in the time of Jeremiah? Israel of to-day, 
equally with Israel of old, is unmindful of the incalculable 
benefits which have accrued to him from the possession of the 
Holy Law; we forget that it rescued us from the thraldom 
of ignorance, and conferred on us the blessings of a political, 
moral, and religious education; and, but too often, when we 
are iu the full enjoyment of those blessings, when we are grown 
fat,t as Seripture has it, we kick against that Law, and aban- 
don Him who framed it. Granted, the modern reformers are 
not so deficient in sense and judgment, as to contemn the divine 
code: of legislation, or at least not so indiscreet, should they 
indeed entertain any such contempt, as openly to avow it; but, 


* Jeremiah ii. 2. + Exodus xxiv. 5. 
~ Deuteronomy xxxii. 15. 3 
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is there no danger to be apprehended from their too 
Fepeity to change, and their too ardent desire for 

ho shall be a guarantee that their zeal, be it 
feigned, do not carry them too far; that they do 
sterling gold for tinsel; that they do not change our glory f 
that which does not profit? Consider well, therefo 9x 
liberate maturely, ye who take upon yourselves to 
matters of the highest importance and sanctity, 
piety and veneration—in religious concerns; |; 
men, ye will not need the exhortation; but if ye belong to 
those ‘ foxes, those little foxes that spoil the vines,"* wo will 
have nothing in common with you, and would advise yOu to 
hide your faces, and suspend your operations until Israe/ sh,)) 
again unanimously exclaim: ‘* There is no hope, | love stray. 
gers, and after them will I go.” 

But it is far otherwise decreed in heaven ; Israel ma 
Judaism may be shaken; here they may allure the formory to 
apostacy, there they may seek to prune and cripple the latter. 
still the Lord ** watches anxiously to fulfil his word,” which, 
like Himself shall endure for ever, and not return unto Hip 
until it have accomplished what He desired and promised. 


D. Asner. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
The Chief Rabli is gathering golden opinions from ql] 


parties. He has already commenced a vigorous superinten- 
dence of various departments, which have too long suffered 
from the want of it. Having intimated his intention frequently 
to visit the schools, he went on Sunday, 20th July, to the 
Jews’ Hospital, Mile End, attended by the President, Baron 
Anthony de Rothschild, and the other officers, Messrs. J. H. 
Helbert, F. Hart, A. Joseph, Samuel Cohen, and all the Com- 
mittees. We hear that he instituted a very rigorous examination 
of the pupils, boys as well as girls, and that it proved satis. 
factory, especially in the case of the latter. —On Sunday last, 
the Chief Rabbi visited the Jews’ Infant School, Houndsditch. 
He arrived about half-past eleven, in the carriage of the Presi- 
dent, F. H. Goldsmid, Esq., and found assembled, besides the 
other officers and committee of the Institution, the following 
ladies, holding honorary office in connexion with it :—Mesdames 
De Castro, D. Hayes, J. Josephs, Micholls, Van Oven, and 
Waley; Misses Goldsmid, Cohen, &c. The children being in 
the gallery, sung the hymn pdyy yy1x, on the Chief Rabbi's 
entrance; they were then put through their ordinary exercises 
by the Misses Harris, their teachers, and gave great satisfaction. 
Their Rev. Pastor, who seemed much affected, addressed to 
them a few words of appropriate encouragement, and promised 
to visit them frequently. After partaking of a slight refresh- 
ment in the Committee room, the children went through a 
series of object lessons very creditably, and then adjourned to 
the play ground. The Chief Rabbi, who was accompanied by 
his daughters, remained to the last, and expressed himself mn 
very gratifying terms, on the state of this excellent institution, 
—The Free-Schools, in Bell Lane, are to be visited in turn. 


reat pro. 


Novelty ? 


genuine or 


y rebe] 


Sermons will be preached by the Rev. The Chief Rabbi, 
as follows:—To-morrow, in the Duke’s Street Synagogue; 0" 
Sabbath on) (15th August,) in the Crosby Square ced os 
Serer of last Sabbath, as originally appointed; and on 
= 22nd August, in the Western Synagogue, St. Alban’s 

ace, 

The London Committee of Reference, with which the Chief 
Rabbi is to communicate, should he find it necessary, has ge 
appointed in accordance with the 11th article of the Tresty , 
Congregational Union, (vide Voice of Jacob, Vol. 2, p. 121.) 
It consists of the Honorary officers of the metropolitan syn® 

gues, and Messrs. Isaac Cohen, Lewis Cohen, and Meyer 

avidson: Mr. S. H. Ellis, has been appointed Chairman. 


The Beth-Hamedrash, (Smith’s Buildings, Aldgate.) 
crowded to excess after the afternoon service on Sa ae Ss 
The Rev. The Chief Rabbi had given notice of his intentiot 


* Song of Songs ii. 15. 
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ublicly to discuss, with other learned Talmudists, a certain 
very intricate question as dependent upon Talmudic law. The 


such meetings, and not strikingly characteristic of order in| mon, for the following faithful digest of which we are indebted 


debate. The discussion, which was prolonged and animated, 
was declared by competent judges, to have afforded satisfactor 
testimony of the profound erudition of our new Chief Rabbi, 
—The hours of ten to twelve on Mondays and Thursdays have, 
it is said, been appointed by the Rev. The Chief Rabbi, for at- 
tendance to ritual questions at the Beth-Hamedrash. 


Free School, Bell Lane.—On Monday, the 2lst ult., a large 
number of the most deserving boys from this establishment were 
taken for a day’s pleasure, by their master, Mr. Angel, in 
honor of the marriage of the Vice-president of the Institution: 
the money to defray the necessary expenses having been con- 
tributed by some generous members of the committee. The 
boys visited the British Museum and the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, and dined on the road. A special prayer was said in the 

race, for the happiness of the newly married couple, and we 
hear that the treat thus given to the most worthy, has stimu- 
lated others to endeavour to deserve selection, should another 
opportunity present itself. ‘The advantage of thus introducing 
to the notice of children the most striking objects in nature 


and art, canuot be overrated, and we doubt not that many occa- 


sions will be taken to carry out the principle in other similar 
establishments. 

Manchester.—We are requested to announce, that the office 
of reader to this synagogue has been filled up, by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Jacob Kantrowitz. 


Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific Institution, Sussex 
Hall.—The first half-yearly Meeting was held on Wednesday 
evening last; H. De Castro, Esq., President, in the Chair; but 
many were absent to whom it is a grave reproach to have been so. 
The report was upon the whole very encouraging, and made honor- 
able mention of many gentlemen, whose assistance to the Institution 
had eminently promoted its success. We are unable at present to 
record more, than that the question of the definitive adoption of 
the laws wastesumed, by adjournment from the 15th March last. 
‘Lhe occasion for, and the object of, that adjournment, as then uni- 
versally understood, will be found explained in our report of that 
Meeting, (No. 99, p. 128.) After a prolonged discussion, the Meet- 
ing again adjourned for a fortnight. 


Visit oF THE Curer TO THE FENCHURCH-STREET, 
HamBro’”’) SYNAGOGUE. 


On last sabbath se’night (pba ’p), the Rev. The Chief Rabbi 
attended this synagogue, as previously announced. The fol- 
lowing address was presented to him in the vestry »— 


“Tothe Rev. Dr. NarHan Marcus Apter, Chief Rabbi of the 
United Congregations of Great Britain. 


“ Most Reverend Sir,—We, the Wardens, Treasurer, Committee, 
and Members of the Hambro Synagogue, hail with delight your 
rare: in this sacred edifice, as an event which, we trust, under 

vine protection, will tend to the spiritual welfare of our congre- 
gation; and we fervently hope that our children may, under your 
instructive guidance, appreciate the blessing of so worthy a pastor, 
and unite in brotherly love to preserve in its purity the sacred 
religion of our forefathers. : 
_“ May the God of Israel vouchsafe to sustain you with long life 
in the bosom of your family, and enable you to discharge the 
functions of your holy office with honor to yourself, and for the 
permanent welfare of the Hebrew community. 

“ (Signed) H. Hyams, President. 


“13th day of Tamuz, 5605.” 
To which the Chief Rabbi returned the following auswer :— 


“ Gentlemen,—The cordial and enthusiastic welcome which I 
how receive at your hands, to this, your ancient and venerable 
synagogue, I accept with gratitude and delight. It is my most 
anxious and devout wish to deserve such great kindness. I assure 
you that all my efforts shall be so directed, that with God’s assist- 
ance, the education of your children may flourish, grow, and in- 
crease; that the religion of our forefathers may be grafted on their 
minds, hearts, and spirits: but in this good work I rely also on 
your support, confidence, and power. In my own name, and in 
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that of my family, I thank you heartily for your kind wishes, sen- 


_timents, and feelings.” 
whole scene was avery curious one to those unfamiliar with | 


After the morning service, the Chief Rabbi delivered a ser- 


to the kindness of a friend. 


The Rev. Chief Rabbi, having taken his station before the 
holy ark, pronounced a solemn Hebrew prayer, and then com- 
menced his discourse in the German language. Availing him- 
self of this his first appearance in one of the oldest of the 
uniting synagogues, he would call their attention to the rela- 
tive duties of the pastor and his flock. His sacred calling was, 
to lead; their duty, to be guided. 

| ‘- ¥ text was selected from the Haftorah of the day (Micah 
vi. 8) :— 


‘“ He (the Lord) has told thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 


humbly with thy God.” 

The Reverend speaker then alluded to the 613 precepts 
given to Moses, which the prophet here presented, simplified 
or condensed, as three cardinal virtues, forming the base of the 
whole moral code. He would now proceed to consider them 
separately. ‘‘To practise justice’? meant, in a comprehensive 
view, to regulate our conduct according to the precepts of 
morality. ‘There is in human nature, he heared, a sense of 
moral good and evil; a faculty which distinguishes right from 
wrong; the foundation of that mutual trust which the transac- 
tions of life require. But it is not by itself sufficient to regu- 
late our conduct. Hence the importance of a divine revelation, 
which raises man to a state infinitely superior to that attainable 
by the mere light of nature. Thus, the practice of justice by 
man towards his fellow man being one of the highest moral 
obligations, how solemnly important is the trust of the indivi- 
dual in whose hands the scales of justice have been placed, to 
be balanced without fear or favour! Even as the glowing orb 
of day, obedient to the will of God, casts its powerful rays upon 
the earth, unconcerned whether they scorch or warm, blight or 
vivify, blacken or blanch, so should the upright judge wield 
the sword of justice, without regard to rank or station, and 
punish guilt without prejudice or favour. He instanced the 
case recorded in Numbers xxv. 4, as an awful example of stern 
Justice towards the heads of the people. 

He then took up the exhortation of the text, ‘‘To love mercy,” 
and maintained, that although it is the sacred duty of the 
judge to execute the law firmly, he should blend justice with 
mercy towards erring man; and whilst vindicating the law, not 
fail to restrain the victor, and to console the vanquished.* The 
reverend preacher then proceeded to state that, in the exercise 
of his jurisdiction, he would, to the utmost of his power, de- 
cide all matters that should be submitted to him, im his 
elevated position of Chief Rabbi, on their merits alone, with 
the strictest regard to fairness and impartiality. 

The words of the text—‘* to love kindness,” likewise signi- 
fy charity, benevolence, kindness ; the pure fountain of love, 
the source whence all domestic virtues flow. For charity does 
not consist in administering casual aid to the needy; it is a 
continuous stream of active benevolence towards every fellow- 
creature. We should earnestly endeavour to create a desire of 
self-reliance (as contradistinguish4d from a degrading depen- 
dence on the aid of others) in thefninds of the poor;—furnishing 
them with the means to rise inthe social scale, we must assist 
and encourage them to do'so. Nur does the true spirit of 
charity seek publicity; the sacred veil should not be raised. 
Let the affluent consider that they are but God’s agents upon 
earth; that riches are but held in trust; and that they will 
surely have to render an account of their stewardship. ‘The 
Chief Rabbi said, that he could readily bear witness that the 
benevolence of his auditors was universal. The numerous 
institutions founded and supported by them, for the relief of 


* It will not be out of place to remind the reader here, that these stern 
precepts as given in holy writ, refer chiefly to the execution of criminal 
justice while the Jews were an independent nation, Since their disper- 
sion, these are exercised by the state, or its high futictionaries. The word 
judge,” used in the singular number, implies “ the court.’”’—Trans. 
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suffering, are monuments of virtue deserving the highest praise. 
To examine minutely into the details of their operation; to 
inquire whether the means adopted are the best that can be 
devised to carry out the benevolent intentions of the pious 
founders, would be his most serious concern ; and his auditors, 
he was sure, would assist him with their experience in that 
labour of love. Man is indeed the child of sorrow, requiring 
aid from the cradle to the grave! 

The third and last portion of the text, enjoins “‘ to walk hum- 
bly with thy God.” Humility and gentleness were the quali- 
ties of the sainted Moses, our first and greatest teacher. May 
the pastors of Israel follow in his path! Let not worldly con- 
siderations, or a display of learning, be their aim, when they 
instruct the people in the word of God. Let them convey His 
precepts with an humble earnestness befitting the sacred cause, 
and fulfil their important calling without ostentation. These, 
it is true, are qualifications not acquired at once; the seed 
must be sown in early youth; for it is less the act, than the 
spirit in which it is performed, that is of account before God. 

‘‘ Fathers in Israel ! (said the eloquent preacher, ) upon you de- 
volves the sacred charge of rearing the youth of our nation in 
the fear of God. I, your minister, can only sow the seed, but 
you must be the faithful gardeners in the vineyard of the Lord. 
It is you must tend the young plants in their progress towards 
maturity. In our children we behold the mirror of ourselves ; 
our vices and our virtues are in them seen faithfully reflected, 
arousing us to meditation. How manifest then the influence of 
example! We blame our offspring for faults which are our 
own; we praise the virtues engendered by our own conduct. 
Therefore fail not in your trust, oh ye fathers: be unto your 
children an example in godliness, in humility, and in the per- 
formance of every virtue that adorns man! Then, and not 
otherwise, will you indeed discharge the paternal trust in its 
proper sense. Not because you begot them, and clothed and 
ted them—No! you will be unto them their fathers, because 
= at the same time confer upon them the greatest treasure of 

ife, a pious and a virtuous education ! 

‘“* To your affectionate care, ye mothers! is entrusted the pri- 
mary charge of helpless infancy. With pain and danger have 
you brought forth your darling offspring; with noble sacrifices 
of rest and ease have you reared them, and helped them on- 
wards in the road of life. And should you not be anxiously 
concerned to secure to them the goal, by which they may here- 
after obtain grace in the eyes of God and man? The Jewish 
females will, I am sure, not lose sight of the earnest exhorta- 
tions of our sages of blessed memory ;—they have relieved 
them from many of the onerous precepts of the Law, so that 
they may effectually minister at the domestic altar; as it is 
written mp na maa >>.’ You will then, with 
*‘meekness and humility’ occupy your important place; and 
although your influence be confined to the limited sphere of 
home, there are no bounds set to the exercise of the virtues 
there implanted. 

‘* Young men and maidens! honor your parents and your 
teachers, not only while they are in vigorous health, and able 
to provide for your necessities, but let not your affections fail 
when helpless age and infirmities assail them, and when they 
are unable longer to give you earthly boons. Bear in mind 
they are not only the fountains of your existence; that there has 
been a time when you were utterly helpless, the endearing 
objects of their anxious care; and that you owe them a debt of 
gratitude and affectionate attention, which is seldom wholly 
repaid: I call ya you at least to make the attempt. When 
ripe in years, they are gathered unto their fathers, and your 
office is to close their eyes, may the separation be indeed one 
of loving friends, unsullied by the impure feeling of expectancy, 
or the lust of worldly gain. 

*¢ Ye maidens! observe with watchful care a chaste deport- 
ment, woman’s highest adornment, ponder well on the awful 

lesson contained in this day’s portion of Holy Writ. (Numbers 
ch. xxv.,) May virtue be your guide, morality and prudence 
the directing impulses of your conduct through life. Then 


will you be a solace and a pride to your parents, in every situa- 
tion which providence may appoint,” 


THE VOICE OF JACOB. 


—_—— 


The Rev. Chief Rabbi, concluded his sermon w 
prayer to the most High, to lend him grace and str 
His people with righteousness and equity, that the 


ength to lead 


the divine precepts, a portion of which he had thi "de, 


h 
dated to them. day elucj. 


The foregoing are the principal features of an extem 0 
neous discourse, at once eloquent and impressive, as eviden “3 
by the tears in the eyes of many among the auditory; a gratify 
promise of the salutary effects of pulpit instruction, as delivered 
by our spiritual Chief. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE 
Hanover, 2nd July.—Under this date, a correspondent of 
our esteemed contemporary, (‘* Lhe True Watchman of Zion,” 
gives an interesting account of the parting of the Rev. Dr. Adier 
from his flock. The writer laments the setting of a lumina 
in that horizon, although it be to rise with greater glory in 
another. As a native of the city, and brought up amongst them 
the affections of his flock have been so devoted to him as their 
pastor, that they feel his loss severely. They confess how much 
the prosperity of their institutions owes to his superintendence. 
they recal the edifying effects of his powerful appeals from the 
pulpit; and they gratefully acknowledge his elevation of the 
public services, by enlisting a volunteer choir. The last days 
of his ministry bore many new testimonies to the blessing 
which had attended his labours, and his valedictory sermon 
left not a dry eye in the crowded synagogue. His text was 
from the Torah section of the day, and comprehended an 
earnest exhortation to be faithful to the path in which it had 
been the preacher's privilege to lead them. He pleaded for the 
pious institutions which he was to leave behind him. Especi- 
ally did he plead for a seminary for the training of teachers; 
and the congregation has resolved to print the sermon for the 
benefit of that fund. The leave-taking left all in tears; and 
when the 112th Psalm was afterwards chaunted by the choir, 
the whole congregation joined in, with marked fervor. Many 
state-officials were present, and sympathised in the regret of 
the community. On the Sunday evening, the volunteer choir 
assembled and serenaded Dr. Adler, addressing him on his 
departure in affecting language. ‘The excitement continued to 
the last moment of Dr. A.’s departure, at 11 o'clock on Monday 
night, when a large number gathered round him and his be- 
loved family, to implore a final blessing on their way. 


Malta, 21st Sivan (26th June.)—‘‘ A short time since, an 
Egyptian steamer touched here, on board of which were some 
Israelitish subjects, who immediately visited our synagogue; 
and on the Sabbath morning, two young men of a higher grade 
attended, and were called up to the Sepher.” 


The Second Rabbinical Meeting was opened at Frankfort, 
a. M., on the 15th July, under the presidency of Dr. Stein; the 
vice president being Dr. Geiger. The following notices of motion 
were made. Ist. That there be established two Jewish theolo- 
gical faculties in Germany. 2nd. That all duties towards the 
state be allowed to be Rechanead on the Sabbath. 3rd. For 
the abolition of all fast days, in these times of peace, except the 
Day of Atonement. 4th. For an alteration in the reading of 
the Torah. 5th. For the establishment of a Jewish theolo- 
gical gazette. Then followed the discussion on the liturgy; 
previous to which, Dr. Z. Frankel proposed that the assembly 
should first affirm the principles on which they were to act. 
He placed Judaism on a positive, historical, revealed basis, 
and on no other. The question was put to the assembly, 
and that principle was adopted. Six questions connecte 
with the liturgy were then proposed. Ist. It was ane. 
mined that German prayers should be introduced. into te 
service, admitting the retention of some Hebrew prayers ae 
matter of expediency. (Here Dr. Frankel, dissenting from te 
mode of arriving at this decision, formally withdrew from ow 
assembly, and recorded his protest.) 2nd. It was resolved, the 
the name of the Messiah may be mentioned in prayers, e the 
prayers for the return to Palestine, or for the restoration © 


| 
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Jewish state, are to be abolished. 3rd. The repetition of the 
“ Eighteen blessings,’ and the prayer for the restoration of 
the sacrifices, are to be abolished. 4th. The reading of the 
Torah is to extend over a period of three years, and the office 
of Meturgemon is to be restored. 5th. The organ to be intro- 
duced in the Sabbath service, and a Jew allowed to play it. 
The foregoing is a hasty digest of the reports published by 
authority of the meeting, in the daily papers of Frankfort, sO 
far as they have reached us. There were at one time present 
31 members; an insignificant number indeed, compared with 
those who have stood aloof, or formally protested against the 
constitution and tendencies of the meeting. Dr. Frankel and 
Dr. Schott, who formed part of these 31, have since withdrawn 


under protest. The position of the former gentleman is the | R 


following. Feeling how inexpedient it was to abandon the 
field to the movement party, pressed on by constituents clamo- 
rous for a lightening of their religious obligations, coute qui 
coute, he publicly intimated, prior to the meeting, that if any 
number of Rabbis, holding moderate views, would signify their 
intention to attend the meeting, he would also be present. The 
prejudice prevailing against the most prominent members of 
the meeting, appears to have kept these moderate men aloof, 
and yet Dr. Frankel attended ; with what effect, may be in- 
ferred from his having at, the outset, pledged the meeting to a 
declaration that the whole of their proceedings should be based 
on revelation, as opposed to rationalism. 

So soon as the first measure, adopted in opposition to his 
. judgment and convictions, exhibited what he deemed too ac- 
commodating a spirit, the Rev. Doctor at once seceded and 
protested. ‘The secession under these circumstances, was much 
animadverted upon by some of the rest; but he has since 
justified himself by establishing a difference between attendance 
at the opening of a meeting, and the sanction of its proceedings 
by a continued presence, when those proceedings became, in 
his judgment, mischievous. The meeting was to break up on 
the 28th July, but there had been several manifestations of 


| Importance before that date, and the members generally ap- 


peared aware of the almost universal opposition which their 
measures would provoke. | 


MiscELtanga.—The Rabbinical Meeting at Frankfort, last 
year, condemned by the protest of so many orthodox Rabbies, 
has been specially and argumentatively by Rabbi 
S. R. Hirsch, of Emden, in a Hebrew letter, translated into 
German, in No. 27 of the Orient. The establishment of a 
Missionary of the Scotch Church, at Berlin, has awakened the 
jealousy of the English missionaries, and it is sought to inhibit 
the former ! Three candidates for the Rabbinate of Hanover, 
have been returned by the congregation of the capital. Dr. 
Auerbach, Chief Rabbi of Darmstadt, has received an address 
from the great bulk of the heads of the Jewish families under 
his charge, thanking him for his signature to the protest 
against the Brunswick meeting-of Rabbins. It was elicited by 
4 counter-statement, which had been signed by the gentleman 
who happened to be in the bench of the eves Aa Synagogue. 
——“ the Watchman of Zion,” copies and translates the letter 
addressed to us by the Secretary of the ‘‘ Jews and General 
Literary and Scientific Institution,” (vide No. 106,) as an ex- 
emplary illustration of how the Sabbath is hallowed in England. 
——At a recent féte at Constantinople, the Sultau ordered that 
the spiritual chiefs of all his non-Mussulman subjects, should 
be entertained at the hotel of one of his ministers. Afterwards, 
/ach~of them received a new decoration of gold, richly set in 
diamonds, of the class usually presented to a Pacha of two 
tails, in testimony of the Sultan’s protection of all creeds. The 
Khahkam Bashi, or Chief Rabbi, received the decoration 
among the rest. 


TUNIS; TOLERATION OF THE BEY. 


The following letters, relating to the interference of this 

umane Prince for the protection of the Jews in his dominions 
against the fanaticism of certain Christian residents, have been 
transmitted to us from Tunis, for publication. 
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To Colonel Str Tuomas Reape, Her Britannic Majesty's 
Agent and Consul-General in Tunis. 
“ Tunis, 23rd March, 1845. 

‘* Sir,—We, the undersigned British subjects of the Hebrew 
nation resident in the city of Tunis, have heard with profound 
grief, as well as amazement, that the barbarous custom of cer- 
tain Roman Catholic Christians in Tunis, and other parts of the 
Mediterranean—of beating Israelites on the day of the Chris- 
tians’ celebration of Good Friday—was on the 21st instant 
again put in practice in this city, notwithstanding that through 
your enlightened and powerful influence, it had been stopped 
for two years, when that able and discreet ecclesiastic, Padre 
Emanuele, had charge of the Roman Catholic Mission of this 
egency, whose loss for this and many other reasons we deeply 
deplore. 

‘* It is not necessary, Sir, to remind you of the great efforts 
which have been recently made by our more distinguished co- 
religionists in France and England, under the paramount 
auspices of the governments of those two of the first nations 
of the world, for protecting the Jews of the East and North of 
Africa, from the sicwvbes. customs and prejudices of certain 
ignorant and superstitious portions of some of the Christian 
churches in these countries ; we take this occasion of express- 
ing our gratitude to God first, and the Christian princes after- 


wards, at the humane and most important results of the now 


historically celebrated mission of Sir Moses Montefiore ; but, 
Sir, we must here discharge the painful duty of solemnly pro- 
testing (as British subjects, enjoying all the rights and privi- 
leges of the people placed under the rule of Great Britain in 
every part of the world) against the cruelty and immorality of a 
certain portion of the Roman Catholic Christians of Tunis, 
perpetuating the barbarous custom above mentioned; as not 
only a violation of the most sacred feelings of our souls, but as 
degrading us in the eyes of the Mussulman people of Tunis; 
who certainly in none of their religious ceremonies and customs 
do wantonly and deliberately maltreat and insult us, for 
professing the most ancient and Divine religion of our fore- 
fathers. | 
‘* We feel confident, Sir, that our protest will not be in vain, 
because we know that you sincerely sympathize with us in our 
sorrow and affliction, at seeing our religion thus outraged; we 
know likewise that some three years ago, on the reception of a 
letter from Sir Moses Montefiore, you exerted your utmost to 
put an end to the scandal of some Christians, cowardly in- 
sulting the native Jews of this regency, and that your efforts 
were crowned with complete success, whilst the Roman Catholic 
Mission was under British protection; we, therefore, greatly 
regret that it has passed under the protection of another 
cone in spite of your most zealous efforts with the British 
inister to prevent the same, thus exposing us again to the 
cruelty of some persons who have only the name of Christian, 
‘‘In conclusion, Sir, we humbly beg you to use your in- 
fluence with His Highness the Bey, whose subjects are more 
directly insulted and maltreated, as also with our own Govern- 
ments, to prevent the recurrence and renewal of this barbarous 
practice, nay, to put an end to it forever; for besides libelling the 
religion of Christians, it is contrary to the spirit and tolerance 
of the opinions of the age in which we live. 
‘* We have the honor to be, Sir, | 
-** Your most humble and most obedient servants, 
(Signed) * Judah R. Levy; Joseph Taurel ; 
E. V. Soria; Joseph Bensamon; 
Giacomo Reggio; Solomon Abeeasis ; 
M. A. Benady; Jacob Pariente ; 
Isaac Cohen; Abraham Jalfon; Jacob 
S. Benzaquen.” 


Reply of the British Consul General. 
| Tunis, 4th April, 1845. 
“Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of a letter dated 
the 23rd ultimo, signed by various British subjects of the 
Hebrew nation residing in this City, bringing to my knowledge, 
the circumstance of many of the Jews having been grossly in- 


sulted by certain Roman Catholic Christians, on the celebration 
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of Good Friday, and as your name appears at the head of the 
signatures, I request that you will have the goodness to com- 
municate to the gentlemen who signed the letter, that I did 
not fail to bring this unpleasant circumstance under the imme- 
diate notice of His Highness The Bey. 

“‘T have the satisfaction to add that His Highness has ad- 
dressed a circular letter to the whole of the Consuls resident 
here, calling upon them to aid and assist in preventing such 
outrageous proceedings for the future, and I have only to hope 
that the humane institutions of His Highness, may meet with 
that cordial support which this case so fully merits, and 1 must 
conclude with the assurance, that I shall ever be most happy 
to afford the Israelites any assistance in my power, in such like 
cases, agreeable to the instructions of my Government, and 
in accordance with my own sincere feelings. 

I am Sir, your obedient Servant, 


(Signed) T. Reape.” 
J. R. Levy, Esq., Tunis. 


To Colonel Str Tuomas Reape, Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Agent and Consul-General in Tunis. 
‘** Tunis, 6th April, 1845. 

‘“‘ Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter, dated 4th instant, in reply to the Memorial which 
the Jewish residents of this city had the honour to address you 
on the 23rd of March ult. You desire me to inform the gen- 
tlemen who signed with me the said Memorial, wherein we 
informed your Excellency of the insult offered to our co-reli- 

ionists, the Tunisian Jews, by some of the lower class of the 
man Catholic Christians, on the celebration of the last Good 
Friday—(an outrage which it was the duty of the respectable 
authorities of the Roman Catholic Church to prevent, accord- 
ing to the example given by your Excellency, when that Church 
was under your protection)—that your Excellency had lost no 
time in using your valuable influence with His Highness the 
Bey of this Regency, who, with his accustomed humanity, was 
pleased to address a circular to all the foreign Consuls in this 
city, on that subject, and you were quite sure that in future that 
barbarous custom would not be repeated. 

** On the part of my friends who signed with me the before- 
-mentioned Memorial, as well as on the part of all my co-reli- 

gionists, the Tunisian Jews, I beg to express to your Excellency 

our cordial thanks and profound gratitude, for the important 
services which you have rendered, in the case of persons acting 
under the baneful influence of fanaticism. We were sure our 
appeal to your humanity, as well as the high responsibility you 
exercise as the official protector of the British Jews in Tunis, 
would not be imeffectual; for we have had before a thousand 
proofs of your indefatigable perseverance to protect the weak 
against the strong, the innocent against the wicked. 

‘“* But we must also express our admiration of the noble and 
enlightened conduct of His Highness the Bey of this Regency, 
in taking the necessary measures to protect his unoffending 
Jewish subjects, in conformity with strict justice, without pre- 
judice to the cause of the innocent, on account of the difference 
of the religion professed. His Highuess has before given 
proofs of his impartial justice, by decorating two of his Jewish 
subjects, Kaid Jusef Sumamaand Doctor A. Lombroso. Such 
noble conduct on the part of this Mussulman prince, is worthy 
to be imitated and reflected upon by many princes of civilized 


Europe. 
" We have no doubt that the Circular of His Highness the 


Bey, to the foreign Consuls in this city, will bring them to a 
sense of their duty, and that they will co-operate with your 
Excellency in the work of justice and humanity. 


“* We shall ever pray for the good health, prosperity, and 
ha van. your Excellency, and every individual of your 
e family. 
‘* With great respect I have the honour to remain, Sir, 

. ** Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) “Jupan R. Levy.” 
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JEWISH COLONIES IN PALESTINE. 


Our attention has been called, by a German translation, { 


the following remarks made by The Spectator upon this inte 
esting subject. 


‘© 4 Romance that may become a Reality, 


The Voice of Jacob, a periodical supported by 
the leading English Jews, advocates ‘the establishment ¢ 
agricultural Jewish settlements in Palestine.’ There can be i 
doubt that this people have of late years evinced a decided 
taste for taking part in colonizing adventures, and have, many 
of them, been very successful in colonial business, The 
London periodical we have named is not the only organ of the 
Jews that wishes to direct this enterprising spirit towards 
Palestine. Mr.-Noah, an American Judge of the Jewish per. 
suasion, delivered a lecture at New York, in October 1844 
on the colonization of Palestine by the Jews. A letter from 
the Continent, quoted last year in The Voice of Jacob, says— 
‘We would willingly emigrate; we would go to America, to 
Texas, but most willingly to Palestine, under English protec. 
tion. A French publication, the drchives Israélites, fo, 
February last, proposes ‘an European Committee for Jewish 
colonization ;’ and adds—‘* Now is the time for some master. 
mind in our own ranks to take a comprehensive and statesman. 
like view of all these scattered movements, and to direct them 
to a safe and suitable end.’ The heads of the Jewish con. 
gregation at Constantinople, some time ago memorialized Sir 
Moses Montefiore, in the name of the Jews resident in the 
Ottoman empire, to obtain for them a protection from some 
European power, similar and equivalent to what is there en- 
joyed by the various Christian sects. 

‘The enterprise, which seems to 


be laying strong hold of 
the imaginations of a “ange 


proportion of the European Jews, 
appears at first sight feasible enough. The population of Syria 
has been reduced to a tithe of what the country could easily 
support; whole districts are uninhabited. With the permission 
of the Ottoman Government, the Jews wishing to colonize in 
Palestine could easily find lands. The old constitutional mode 
of government and taxation in Turkey favours the formation 
of a number of agricultural settlements. The Divan declares 
how much tribute each village or district has to pay; leaving — 
the principal inhabitants to apportion the contribution of each 
individual, and holding them responsible for the whole. The 
same parties exercise the internal police of their community, 
subject to the surveillance of the higher authorities. The 
institutions of the Ottoman empire would afford the Jewish 
colonists large scope of local self-government. Were a number 
of Jewish agricultural settlements established at moderate 
distances from each other, the superior intelligence, industry, 
and wealth of their members, would lend them importance, and 
their numbers and union deter alien tribes from aggressi0n. 
Secure themselves, they would as it were inoculate the popula- 
tion of Syria with steady industrious habits. ‘The Ottoman 
Government would be a gainer every way were it to invite the 
immigration of such colonists, by granting them considerable 
immunities. At present, it cannot preserve order in Syria; 


that Paschalic costs money instead of yielding tribute. The 
Jews would form the nucleus of an industrious, orderly og 
tion ; consisting of men who have been trained to live 4 
citizens—who know the value of domestic peace assured by 
laws—and are not likely to become the tools of — 
Pashas aspiring to independence. In the present temper © 
the Jews, a large body of immigrants might, apparently, » 
attracted to Palestine, were the Ottoman Government to en r 
into a definite contract with them, and induce England" 
Committee of European Powers—to become guarantecs 0 


its observance.” — Spectator. 
THE RESTORATION. 
The following passages are from a letter to the Oociaee’, y 
Judge Noah. e quote them as illustrating the very, "the 
feelings of that gentleman, and rather as a set-off a fic ies 
Opposite extreme of which he complains, than as an Indice 


in how a Jew might soberly contemplate this great question. 
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THE VOICE 


We doubt whether there exists another Jew, occupying station : 
or influence, who seriously thinks to forestall the Messiah after 
such a fashion. The opening remarks, however, are singularly 
pertinent 

«“ The massacre of Damascus was considered a terrible affliction 
_terrible it was no doubt to the sufferers—but T have always 
deemed it a most providential dispensation: and we are too apt in 
these things to overlook the agency of divine Providence. It sent 
q thrill {rovghout the civilized world, and the governments 
of the earth loudly denounced the cruelties practised towards the 
Jews, and declared that they should not again happen. From that 
moment the Israelites assumed a rank and a character among the 
nations of the earth; they found friends and protectors in Chris- 
tians; and would you now counsel us to fall back upon our ancient 

rejudices and revive the animosities of centuries? or rather, 
E eepinig pace with the enlightened spirit of the age, forgive and 
forget, and seize the hand stretched forth in kindness to succour 
us? But then again succeeds your ‘ague fit’—‘they want to con- 
vert us ’—‘their kindness is assumed ’—‘they press us to surrender 
our faith.’ ‘Take courage—have more confidence, my friend, in 
the firmness and stability of our religion—it is not to be shaken. 
But there is danger | admit—danger, not from Christians, but from 


ourselves. 
want of nationality. ‘The Jew who keeps his store open on the 

Sabbath is still a Jew: he commits a great sin, but pleads neces- | 
sity. [tis his indifference—he has no desire to embrace another | 
religion, or to surrender his own faith; but he cares too little for | 
his own religion to induce him to make a sacrifice for it. There 

are many reasons for this, which I have not time at present to no- | 
tice. The Jews want nationalrty; you cannot rally them on any 

given point; you cannot inspire them either with faith or enthu- | 
siasm. We pray fervently and constantly to be restored to Zion; | 
we believe in the coming of the Redeemer, and pray earnestly for 
his coming; and yet talk to the mass of our people on the Resto- 
ration—on their return to Jerusalem—and they express no contfi- 
dence in it; few would be willing to go; and the coming of our 
Redeemer—the advent of our Messiah—seems to give them no 
trouble, no solicitude at all. They pray for him from habit, and 
have no faith in what they pray for. What is the cause of all this 
discrepancy between assertion and belief? ‘The want of nationality, 
[ again repeat: we are a sect, not a nation. The Greeks remained 
two thousand years in slavery, and yet they arose and redeemed 
their country. Why should not the Jews do the same? Chris- 
tians would honour us even if we failed. Nothing therefore, in 
my opinion, will save the nation from sinking into oblivion but 
agituling this subject of the Restoration. We should pass the 
word around the world—‘ Restoration of the Jews ’—‘ Justice to 
Israel’—‘the Rights and Independence of the Hebrews ’—‘ Re- 
store them to their country ’—‘ Redeem them from captivity.’— 
Christians and Mussulmen should be invoked to aid them in the 
good cause.” 


REVIEWS. 

Myers’ Twelve Hundred Questions and Answers on the Bible; 
intended principally for the use of schools and young per- 
sons. London :—Longman & Co. 


The position and experience which the authors of this work 
command—the one being public Reader of the Law to ‘the 
Duke's Place Synagogue, and Hebrew Master of the Talmud 
Torah School; and the other being Chaplain to Sir Moses 
Montefiore—are sure to obtain fatinguished patronage for their 
book, Employed in schools, it will supply a severe test of the 
pupils’ acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures; for many of 
the questions propounded are of a nature to necessitate that 
close search of the text which alone can qualify a biblical 
scholar. Nor is it only in schools that such questions and 
answers will prove useful and interesting. A great deal of 
the information so conveyed is of a recondite character, not 
accessible to the ordinary scripture reader. It must not be 
forgotten, that the most eminent of our pious ancestry, for thou- 
sands of years, found their principal pursuit, and their 
most grateful duty, in searching, weighing, and sifting the 
Holy ‘Word. A judicious gleaner from their accumulated 
stores can, therefore, not fail to strike the attention, to arouse 
the interest, aid to instruct the mind of those to whom these 
Stores are not more directly accessible. It may be that some 
of the curious information thus conveyed will appear fanciful 
to many ; but certainly none will fail to recognize the new and 
useful light which has thus beer. thrown by our ancient com- | 
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mentators, upon many passages otherwise obscure, and feel 
grateful for their occasional exposure of a gem, where all be- 
fore seemed common-place. In many instances the answers 
of the Messrs. Myers will elucidate these facts, and thereby en- 
sure a successful issue for their labours in the work before us. 

We should have preferred to see these questions ranged 
under distinct heads. Ist. Routine; being such as might be 
answered without extra research, 2nd. Particular; the solu- 
tions being less obvious; and involving many chronological, 
and geographical inquiries. 3rd. Philological; in correction 
of errors in the Anglican version. 4th. Expository ; in eluci- 
dation of obscurities. 5th. Annotative; supplying information 
not deducible from the mere text. 

The indiscriminate admixture of questions pertaining to all 
these classes, is not perhaps quite compatible with that order 
which the preface justly advocates; and this encourages the 
hope that another edition will afford the opportunity for a more 
systematic arrangement. It is scarcely to be expected that 
1200 questions should not comprize some of minor import, and 
a few repetitions, but the design of the work is good, and to 
that claim may be added, the industry and learning of which it 
affords many indications. 

We have marked several passages for extract, if the oppor- 
tunity should serve. 


Extracts from Mr. Hoga’s “‘ Meditation of Zion.” (Continued.) 


[The following, on authority which cannot be impeached by 


those to whom it is addressed, will teach the Conversionists 
some startling facts. | 


“Gentlemen, before you show your faith to Jews you must re- 
form her tenets, or else they will never listen to you; you must 
begin with the belief of the immortality of man’s soul, and then 
assert by what means he may save her: without this fundamental 
belief, which is so deeply rooted in the heart of every Jew, and of 
which so many of your own co-religionists are deplorably deficient, 
all your articles, homilies, extension of churches, sermons, and 
quarrel about the surplice, will neither make one Jewish convert, 
nor diminish in the least the number of your own ill-fated criminals, 
either thronged in your hideous cael. or transported to cruel 
Slavery, or doomed to the accursed ignominious death ‘on the 
tree,’ ” 

“There is one fundamental error, common to the new-fushioned 
Jews as well as Christians, which arises from falsely applying to 
many laws of Moses the adjective ‘ceremonial,’ which laws are in 
the Pentateuch itself denominated ‘statutes,’ as distinct from other 
moral laws called ‘judgments.’ Now, it is easily imagined that a 
law which is no more than a ceremony can have no real religious 
value, and may be changed with another ceremony without in the 
least impairing the sanctity of the essential religion in which it 
was embodied; but to say that the God of the universe had nothing 
better to do than to command to his beloved people futile and 
trifling ceremonies, is, I think, at best to make his faithful servant 
Moses to be his master of ceremonies, and to ascribe to him a 
worse indiscretion than to the Infidel who simply and ceremounilessly 
denies his mission altogether. ‘The truth, however, is that in the 
whole law of that divine Moses, there is no such thing to be found 
as a ceremony; the word ‘pin’ ‘statute,’ by which he denomi- 
nates many of his laws, signifies a commandment the import of 
which is known to God only; this may be proved from the appli- 
cation which is made of this word ‘7PiN’ to some negative com- 
mandinents (Lev. xix. 19.), which can surely not be ceremonial 
ones. He applies also (Deut. iv. 8.,) the adjective ‘righteous’ to 
the ‘statutes’ as well as to judgments;’ but a ceremony can be 
neither righteous nor unrighteous. We find also often this word 
‘statute’ used in the Bible, in speaking of the law of the universe, 
which certainly is no ceremony. ‘The idea, therefore, of the 
Mosaic laws being ceremonial proceeds from a total ignorauce of 
Judaism, and I am sure that the owner of this ignorant opinion 
could not have well understood the Psalmist, who says (Ps. Ixxxi. 
3-4), ‘ Blow ye tiie trumpet in the new moon in time appointed, on 
our solemn feast-duy; tor this which is a statute to israel, is a 
judgment to the God of Jacob ;’ n-eaning that, although the blowing 
of the trumpet is to Israel a statute only, the import and tendency 
of which is hidden to him, the same is nevertheless a judgment to 
the God of Jacob, who in his infinite wisdom surely knows the 
reason of his commandment.” 


‘It is somewhat curious that this is the only place in the whole Bible 
in which the English translation has wrongly rendered the word ‘ QBwn, 
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‘judgment,’ by the word ‘law.’ The anomaly is easily explained, when 
we remember that the translator, being accustomed to look upon all 
statutes as ceremonies, could not possibly allow that a statute shonld be a 
‘judgment’ to the God of Jacob, and has, therefore, ingeniously substituted 
the word ‘law’ instead of ‘ judgment.’ ”’ 


OUR LETTER. BOX. 
Proposal of a Testimonial to David Salomons, Esq. 

Mr. Editor,—The Hebrew Municipal Disabilities Bill having 
passed both Houses of Parliament, an event truly gratifying to 
every liberal minded Englishman, and brought about » the 

eat exertions made, regardless of expense, by Mr. David 
rotons I do trust the occasion will not be allowed to pass 
by without inviting that gentleman to a dinner, in order to 
celebrate the event, and even to go a little further if possible, 
by presenting Mr. S. with something of value to testify our 
sincere gratitude. You may consider me a subscriber for Five 


Pounds. I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


Portsmouth, 28th July, 1845. _E. E, 
[The writer of the above, who is known to us, will find our 

concurrence in the opinion he expresses of the efficiency of 

Mr. Salomon’s exertions, recorded in our leading article.—Eb. ] 


Sephardim Congregation. 

Mr. Editor,—Your impartiality, and the opinion you have 
from the commencement of your paper so constantly expressed 
and ably advocated, as to the desirableness of training and en- 
couraging the talents of natives of this country to offices of 
the Jewish ministry, induce me to believe that you will readily 
admit the following, made necessary by some errors contained 
in a letter signed E. H. L., which appeared in your last 
number, and which, if uncorrected, may materially injure the 
interest of the three English candidates now applying for the 
vacant office of Hazan to the Portuguese Congregation. This 
office, by the way, your correspondent assumes to have been 
too long vacant. It may perhaps appear so to him, but that 
the reverse is the opinion of the ‘“* Yehidim;” is amply proved 
by a resolution they adopted on the 4th Adar, (11th of Feb.) 
last, on a motion proposed by M. D. Lindo, Esq., when a most 
respectable and more than usually numerous meeting of that 
“va declared, by a majority of nearly three to one, that it was 
advisable ‘‘ to defer the election of Hazan for two years longer.” 
If your correspondent’s argument has any weight at all, it can 
only apply against the propriety of any election now taking 
place, | as corroborative of the prudence and of 
said resolution of the Yehidim. ‘That, as your correspondent 
continues, ‘‘ if an incompetent person be elected the conse- 

uence will be most fatal,” admits of little doubt; but as it is 
the undoubted privilege of the Yehidim to judge of the com- 

tency of the several candidates for themselves, the caution 
is useless; and the threat that many members will keep away, 
the offerings fall off, and an increased finta be the result, must 
sound even worse than useless; since in every contested elec- 
tion there must of necessity be a minority, and it is a positive 
insult to the good feelings and good sense of the Yehidim, to 
suppose that any minority among them would act in the unpre- 
cedented manner he mentions, or that any similar ridiculous 
threat and appeal to the pocket can bias their conscientious 
vote. But I should not have deemed it necessary to trouble 
you with this, were it not for this extraordinary assertion con- 
tained in the last paragraph of your correspondent’s letter :— 
‘** Some persons may object to having a foreigner, which would 
be perfectly correct if an Englishman could be found who is 
fit and suited for the place.” Is it for your correspondent to 
pronounce at once, ez cathedra, the three English candidates, 
even before they have heen tried, as ‘‘ unfit and unsuited ?”’ 
or, as would appear from his (incorrect) observation, that “ at 
the last election we were placed in the same situation,” annihi- 
late them altogether by one fell stroke of the pen, and consider 
them as non-existent. This, Mr. Editor, is certainly the most 
_ un-English way of disposing of opponents I ever met with. I 
readily acquit him, however, of any wilful misrepresentation ; 
but I cannot help. remarking, that had he informed himself 
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upon the subject of the last election before he venty d 

assert that we were then placed in a similar situation, he ott 
have found that then there was no English candidate ye 
foreigners, the youngest of whom was chosen, This 


although it happened 27 years ago, is well kno 
lected most members of the congregation. iis 


I remain, Sir, Yours, Ke. 
D. A. Des. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Our correspondents, making reference to the remarks appended to 
reflections on the Chief Rabbi’s installation, are thanked most gratefully, 
we can do no more at present. q 

Shemaiah’s pretensions to Divine Prophecy, are once more declared 
inadmissible in an organ, which might incur the charge of blasphemy } 
giving currency to them. Our printer has returned all the MSS. that ead 
be found ; and we are content that Shemaiah shall fulminate the donuncis. 
tion he threatens. ; 
is Mr. Simeon, Jersey, will have to cancel the order, 

irect. 


and send us another 


NOTICES FOR THE ENSUING FORTNIGHT 


Sabb. Ist Aug. 27th of Tammuz Portion for the Week *YDD) nypn 

Mon. 3 “ ist of Ab YURI 

Sabb. 8 . Portion for the Week D3" 

Tues. 11 9 Fast of INI AYWN. Anniversary of the 
destruction of the Temple. 


This Day is Published in royal 8vo., 35s. cloth, 
HE BIBLE STUDENTS’ CONCORDANCE, by which 


_ the English reader may be enabled to ascertain the literal meaning of any 
word in the sacred original. By M. Aaron Pick; Professor of Hebrew, Chaldee, 
and German, from the University of Prague. 

London :—Hamilton, Adams & Co., 33, Paternoster Row. 


On the lst October, 1845, Part I. Price 3s. 6d. in stiff Wrapper, 


AGSTER’S complete Edition of Gesenius’s Hebrew and 

Chaldee Lexicon in English. Newly Translated and Edited by 8. P. 
Tregelles.—The Parts will consist of about Seventeen sheets each, small 4to., and 
the entire Work will make about Six or Seven Parts. 


Nearly Ready, 
EBREW READING LESSONS: a Selection of Chapters 


from the Hebrew Scriptures; with an Interlineary English Version. The 
Hebrew Text is also printed with Hollow and Black Types, to distinguish the 
Radical and Formative Letters throughout. The form of every Word is completely 


Analysed, and Grammatically explained, and its Root indicated. One Small Volume, 
feap. 8vo. 


| will be Published, 
ESENIUS’S HEBREW GRAMMAR, by Professor 


Rodiger, translated into English. This Work is in a state of great forward. 
ness, the sheets having been transmitted to the Translator as printed in Germany. 
8vo., Price 9s.—London : Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 


On the 8th ult., was published, price 5s. 6d., Post Svo. 


rYYWELVE HUNDRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


on the Bible; intended principally for the use of Schools and Young Persons, 
by M. H. and I. H. Myers. To be had of Longman, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
Paternoster Row; or of the Authors, 15, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, and Temple 
Cottage, Ramsgate. 

This is an excellent work. The questions are well selected, and the answer " 
them are of a much hizher character than is commonly aimed at in similar oo” ‘ 
cations. Hence, as is truly observed in the preface, they will be found ust!” 
not only to young persons engaged in the study of the Scriptures, but accep 
to those of more advanced years.—John Bull, 

Compiled with more than ordinary erudition — The Atheneum. 


— THE HEBREW COMMUNITY.—A respectable 
Widow Lady, thoroughly acquainted with domestic affairs, is aus") 
obtain a Situation as Housekeeper, or Superintendent of a Mercantile Establish 
ment, has no objection to Town or Country. 

*,* Undeniable reference can be given. Communications addressed to A. B., 


Hanway House, No. 14, Hanway Street, Oxford Street, will be punctually 4 

A Young Man wishes to engage himself as an Assistan 
a Clothier, or in the Birmingham and Sheffield Trade: no objection 


or Country. References can be given if required.—Address, Post paid, 4. °» 
27, Camomile Street, Bishopsgate. 
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